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A SERMON, 
ON THE MORAL CONDITION OF MANKIND. 
BY 0. A. BROWNSON. 

“Is there no balm in Gilead? is there no physician 
there? why then is not the - health of the daughter of 
wy people recovered ?”—Jer. viii. 22. 

I wish{my hearers not to misunderstand the 
discourse I am about to present them. I speak 
not of another world. I lay down no rules to 
ensure endless felicity in a future state of be- 
ing. Heaven is not to sale, nor can 
our labours bribe the Almighty to give it. On 
his grace we depend, not only for a future state 
of existence itself, but also for the particular 
degree of happiness we may hope there to 


sess. 

The minds of the people have been misled. 
They have been taught to believe that the pe- 
euliar advantages of religion are confined to 
another mode of being, and that the rewards 
of virtue are delayed till after the resurrection. 
It is time to correct this mistake ; and to let 
mankind believe that religion is designed to 
benefit them while here, and that they have 
no need to look beyond this to another, and as 
yet unknown, mode of existence, for the re- 
ward of being virtuous. What influence our 
faith and conduct may have on our happiness 
or misery in another world we do not, we can- 
not, at present, ascertain. The bible, which 
is our guide, no where teaches that future life 
is dependant on our exertions here, nor does 
itin any place inform us, that happiness, in | 
the kingdom of eternal glory beyond the grave, 
is the reward of any thing we may have be- 
lieved or done, while subjects of earth. It 
not only does not declare it to be a réward, 
but does not even represent our faith or works 
' a8 being its cause or occasion. Hence what 





we do, should be valued according to its utility 


sa TEE 
here, and not from any supposed advantages to 
be derived from it hereafter. _ 

It is time te speak plainly. The cireumstan- 
ces of the age require it. ighty exer- 
tions of the self-styled orthodox, means 
they use to acquire wealth, power and a courtly 


| establishment for themselves, the prospects, 
| the delusive visions they present to flatter the 


hopes or excite the fears of the thoughtless and 
the credulous, imperiously deman inness 
of speech and correctness of instruction, 


philanthropist must no longer be induceu,"by 


the fear of giving offence, to. soften his sentir 


ments, to conceal what might appear objec-., 
tionable or to present them but partially to thé 


world, The truth must be told—and told, 
with such independence of mind and cl 

of manner, that the hypocrite shall tre 
errour be driven from its last retreat, that vir- 
tue may have new confidence and benevolence 
additional ardour. 

Mankind are infected with a moral malady, 
A powerful and malignant disease has spread 
its baleful contagion from time immemorial, 
and continues its rage, little wasted by time or 
exertion. Something is wrong. ‘fhe head is 
sick, the heart is faint, and wretchedness ex- 
tends its dreary reign over all ages and all 
countries of the world. Time swallows in its 
vortex the labours of man, and crumbles the 
proud monuments of his industry and ingenui- 
ty. Vice prostrates his geeatness and trans-~ 
gression corrodes his heart and points the sting 
of conscience. Community feels the wound ; 
the social affections are destmoyed; the warm, 
endearing sympathies of the bosom are dead- 
ened ; friends are alienated ; both private and 
publick life lose their charms, and are filled 
with bitterness, contention and discontent. 

Is there no remedy ? no balm in Gilead? ne 
physician ? doomed are we to plunder and de- 
vour each other? stamped are we with some 
fatal curse, that man must destrey the happi 
ness of man and live on the misery he mi 
Shall rapacity forever continue to glut her 
vengeance ? Shall iniquity in all its death- 
like forms stalk the earth, or, rising, on the 
piniens of hell, seatter blight from her 
wings upon our brightest prospects and dearest 
joys? «Forbid it, Great ! and let mam in- 
quire what remedy he needs and study to ap- 
ply it effectually. 

My Brethren’: It is eur object this day to 
inquire, if we can find aremedy by which this 
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powerful disease of whose existence we are all 
of us but too seasible, can be removed and 
man be restored to moral health. 

The cause of the disease must be ascertain- 
ed before'we ‘can, with any a of suc- 
cess, prescribe « remedy. To ascertain this 
correctly we must perfectly understand the 
moral constitution of man—how far dependant 
on his physical and how far separate ; how far 
the mind is influenced by physical objects, and 
how far the heart is corrupted by circumstan- 
ces over which, man, neither in his individual 
nor collective capacity, has any control. This 
s a degree of knowledge to which we cannot 
pretend. Our knowledge of human nature is 
extremely limited, and we cannot understand 
it fully without a perfect acquaintance with all 
other beings and things which are in existence. 
This we cannot hope ever to possess, for such 
knowledz¢ would make us omniscient. But 
some knowledge respecting ourselves we can 
obtain. From scripture we learn “the crea- 
ture wes made subject to vanity,” and all ex- 
perience establishes the position, that our capa- 
city is limited and our knowledge imperfect. 
A limited and imperfect being like man,’ pro- 

Hed {6 action by wants and appetites not to 
‘be resisted, must naturally, in many things, go 
wrong. He would judge improperly, exeeute 
impérfectly—nothing would be done right: 
hence thé cause of the desease. It, so far as 


we can ascertain, originated in the weakness 


of man, the imperfection of his understanding, 
and in the paucity of his knowledge, or rather 
in his absolute want of experience. 

Man desites to be happy ; experience has 
demonstrated the fact, that the order of nature 
is such, thatif every man would pursue his 
own best interest, the whole would be happy. 
Why, we ask, does not every man pursue his 
own good? It cannot be said, that it is be- 
cause he is so depraved. Depraved men no 
doubt are ; but we have never seen any so de- 
pravéd as to hate their “own flesh.” Men 
adopt various m@thods to lessen their misery 
and to inercase their enjoyment: some suc- 
ceed and some do not, but we have never seen 
persons adopting methods for the express pur- 
pose of making themselves miserable ; nor do 
we ever see people who desire to be unhappy. 
Whet then is the reason we pursue so.many 
destructive paths ? The answer is easy : eve- 
ry man desires to be happy, and would be, if 
he knew how. Hence the reason why we go 
Wrong, is, beeause we are deceived; we err 
in our judgement; we make false estimations 
of things; and, acting under the influence of 
these wrong impressions, it is morally impossi- 
‘ble for us not to go wrong. 

Man, in his infancy, was without experience 
‘—knew not aliment from poison—could not 
predict the consequence of his actions, nor 
ascertain whether the immediate and remote 
result would be the same, ornot. Driven by 
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hunger and thirst he must be active ; impelled 
by new wants continually accumulating, he was 
obliged to extend the sphere of his exertions ; 
and labouring without knowledge, without the 
light of experience, without guide except his 
appetites, he was a blind man groping in ‘the 
dark, and no wonder if he ran foul of obst. 
cles which impeded his progress, or stambled 
upon objects which impaired his health, or pre. 
vented success? Such being the condition of 
man in his infancy, errour was the result, and 
as one errour paves the way to another, he 
continued to err, till habit fixed him in a course 
of aberration as wretched.as it was far from 
the truth. 

If ignorance be the cause of the evils which 
prevail in society, little discernment is requi. 
site to know that TRUTH is the needed reme. 
dy, the balmin Gilead; and the knowledge 
and practical application of it, all that ean be 
required to restore society to the soundgess of 
moral health and to the strength and activity of 
virtue. Jesus was commissioned to save his 
people from their sins. This he does by teach- 
ing themthe truth. ‘ This is eternal life, that 
they may know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Solomon 
the wisest of men says, “‘ wisdom is the prinei- 
pal thing,” and he exhorts his subjects to 
“get wisdom and with all their getting to get 
understanding.” 

Had mankind at first known the course they 
should have taken—had they known what was 
requisite for their happiness, they would have 
been happy, or if not, we could assign no rea- 
son for the errours they have committed, and 
we should be utterly unable to exonerate 
God from the charge of involving his children 
in miseries too great to be endured, and too 
dreadful, we should think, to proceed from « 
being of boundless benevolence. He made us 
as he saw fit. It does not become us to ask 
why he has made us as he has; but if he hes 
made us such creatures that we are doomed to 
go wrong, to injure ourselves and others, when 
we know better, and when we have also no 
inducement to do it, reason justifies the asser- 
tion, that such creatures refleet no honour upon 
their Creator. 

The Deity has placed us here; for what 
purpose we know not ; but from scripture and 
from reason we conclude it is for a purpose not 
inconsistent with our own good. Experience 
has evinced the fact, that the only rational ob- 
jects of desire or the only end to which we 
should direct our labours, is, the preservation 
of our lives and the increase of our enjoyment, 
This desire we have, and towards this end we 
invariably direct our labours. We fail—why? 
because the end is unattainable, or because 
there’is any absolute necessity for our suffer- 
ings? We answer no; but because we, being 
ignorant and inexperienced, made @ wrong 
choice, took, from mistake, the wrong rad, 
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Jost ourselves in the wilds of misery. Experi- | These questions are importéifit and shall be 


ence eis the school in which we must learn to 
correct our errours, and the study of nature the 
science that must govern our future exertions. 

It is not to be understood that we never do 
any thing which we know to be contrary to 
our own interests. The contrary is the fact ; 
and too often have we to lament that men do 
yot do as well as they know how. But ignor- 
ance is still the remote, though habit may be 
the immediate, cause. Our modes of thinking 
and acting are adopted at an age when the 
powers of the mind have scarcely begun to 
expand, and when we seldom reflect on the 
tendency of any course of‘conduct. The child 
from the prompting of nature acts and must 
act; but from his want of knowledge he acts 
tonoend. He does what he sees others do, or 
what is within his reach, or what others, ignor- 
ant as himself, command or induce him to do. 
Thus habits are formed ; an improper bias is 
given to the mind, whose influence is felt for 
years, if not till death, The passions, or rather 
the appetites are thus sharpened and receive 
a power which enables them to overcome the 
suggestions of the understanding and not un- 
frequently to lead the intellectual man captive, 
notwithstanding he is armed with knowledge 
and defended by experience. See Paul to the 
Romans, chap. vii. 

This is the process. The cause is ignor- 
ance ; the ignorance of the person when the | 
improper habits are formed ; the ignorance of | 

arents and guardians who give him his first 
impressions, ann the ignorance of the society 
in which he lives and of that which existed 
before him. We are at no loss to discover that 
truth applied to our condition would remove 
the disease of which we complain and recover 
our health. By being cautioned in early life 
against the influence of habit we should be on 
our guard, and in after life we should, from 
our knowledge, resist the habits with all the 
power given us, and in the absence of tempta- 
tions we should fortify the mind and render it 
invincible to the shafts of appetite or too ardent 

assion. Instruction also would be more use- 











| fined, nor a malignant being be more clearly 





ul ; for parents, guardians, and teachers, would 
feed the mind with truth not as they have done 
hitaerto with errour. The impressions the 
child, the youth and the man would receive 
from association would be more favourable—in 
a word, every thing would have, if knowledge 
shonld become prevalent, the same tendency 
to make us virtuous, that i-has had in the reign 


_of ignorance to make us vicious. 


Our reasoning is correct, for it rests on the 
maxim sanctioned by experience and revela- 
tion. ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
ep when he is old he will not depart from 
it. 

But is truth within our reach ? and if it be, 
what isthe reason it has not long since been 
discovered and applied to the healing of the 
nations ? 


hthe evils which haunted our ancestors, have 





answered separately. Is {truth within our 
reach? Put this provokes another question: . 
what is truth? Truth, so far aswe know any 
thing about it, is a knowledge of facts or sim- 
ply the observation of things as they are. This 
observation may be extended to every thing 
which can come under the observation of our 
senses ; and though we can never know every 
thing, it is confidently believed we can know 
enough to remove most of the evils.of which 
we complain. 

Jehovah is declared in the seriptures to be 
good ; but what opinion should we form of 
him if we believed he had made us a prey to 
all the deleterious consequences of ignorance 
without putting into our hands or within our 
reach the means of instruction, or without in- 
trusting to us the power to acquire that knowl- 
edge which he has made necessary to preserve 
our existence and produce our happiness ?— 
Cruel indeed would seem his conduct ; severe 
in the extreme would appear his treatment of 
his children, should he make them ignorant, 
make misery the consequence of ignorance and 
then prevent us from acquiring the knowledge 
we needed. Tyranny could not:be better de- 




























characterized. But experience, the best in- 
structor in things pertaining to earth, has an- 
swered the question—the sceptick may. listen 
and lose his doubts. Knowledge hag been ob- 
tained; we have risen high from our original 
degradation, and to the limited information of 
the primeval savage, we have added many 
useful and valuable improvements: » Many of 












been made in particular places; and, from what 
individuals have done, we are led to infer of 
what the whole species is capable. Our bosoms 
swell with noble emotions—we feel a conscious 
dignity when we contemplate .the acquisitions 
to the sum of human knowledge, which many 
of our brethren, by their unwearied exertions 
in the fields of science, have made, the evils 
they have lessened or removed snd the in- 
crease of happiness they have given. I glory 
in the name of MAN. I feel grateful to Al- 
mighty God for the noble faculties he has allot-* 
ted to the rank of existence to which I belong, 

for the wide field he has given it to explore, 

and the increasing delight afforded by every 

new discovery or improvement. The Christ- 

ian loves mankind and could embrace them all 

in the arms of his affection. He only gegrets 

that so many are still bewildered in re mazes 
of ignorance or groping their way in the 
my walksof misery. Could hei an- 

kind a desire for knowledge, and kindle an am” 
dent zeal for the acquisition of wisdom, how” 
soon would their sorrows die away and theit 
sufferings be succeeded by a feast of intellec-_ 
tual delicacies, pure and permanent as the | 















































God whence they emanate. 
Much is said of the spirit of the agt—-niuch 
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of the free inquiry which prevails, and the ar- 
dent desite for knowledge which is manifested. 
‘This is well, if he actually feel such a desire 
and act under its influence. But let us not be 
deceived by sounding words or pompous phra- 
sealogy. Our love for wisdom may evaporate 
in 2 egurar for the spirit which we imagine pre- 
-vails, and our exertions may end in flattering 
the noble minded philanthropy which we may 
fancy some to possess. Knowledge is not ob- 
tained without labour. The senses must be 
used » we must think ; must reason; must re- 
flect. But unfortunately too many choose to 
roam the fields of imagination rather than to 
traverse the plains of reality—to exhibit the 
fairy visions of fancy than to trouble themselves 
with sober facts or the cool result of demon- 
stration. 
Every age has boasted its ardour for truth, 
its zeal for knowledge and its tender regard for 
the interests of humanity. Every age has done 
something—-may we make our boasting good, 
and leave to our successors less to reform than 
was left us by our fathers. There is fear that 
many are ambitious to be thought the advocates 
of free inquiry, the patrons of science and the 
promoters of useful knowledge and pure reli- 
gion, who névertheless seldom think, but waste 
all their supposed good intentions in merely 
reciting the names which are approved, with- 
out attempting to understand their import. 

We are placed here to be active ; nothing, 
im the world where we find ourselves, is gain- 
ed without exertion. But if we act, and act 
understandingly, with a knowledge of the pro- 
priety of the actions we perform, we shall be 
amply paid for all the sacrifices of ease and 
tranquility we may be compelled to make. 
The most excessive labour we can endure is 
less burdensome than the mere weight of idle- 
ness. What becomes necessary to ascertain, 
is, what shall we do? What is proper to per- 
form? What institutions shall we support? 
What innovations in the old order of things 
shall we make? How can we separate the 
good, in what now is, from the bad connected 
with it? How abolish what is injurious, and 

rpetuate what is beneficial? Such are the 

nquiries which press upon our attention, and 

which must be answered correctly, before man- 
kind willhave reached that degree of perfec- 
tion, which will banish the evils with which 
we are now acquainted. 

To answer these questions is not in my pow- 
er. They involve a knowledge not only of all 
the sciences now discovered, of the arts invent- 
ed, of the improyements made in each; but 
also 2 complete knowledge of every thing man 
is able, by the most assiduous application, to 
learn. We must endeayour to find the trve 
path, go as far as we can and leave to our pos- 
terity to wp. Bey the acquisition. Some di- 
rections to aid us.in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is necessary. 
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The firstthing for a man to study is himself, 
that he may ascertain what are ‘his rationgl 
wants, and what are the powers which are 
allotted him. Certainly I do not mean to be 
understood that the character of the Great and 
Good Being, on whom we are dependant for 
all we are and all we can enjoy, is not to be 
studied. I have been a sceptick—I have nm 
over the arguments of unbelievers, but to me 
the logick of tiie heart has peculiar force ; and 
if it will not readily silence an opponent, it 
has more power than the mere logick of the 
head, to silence those angry disputants which a 
man sometimes feels within himself. I am so 
far from wishing men not to think of this Being 
that I believe a large share of their happiness 
depends on the contemplation of his character 
and pious resignation to his will. But Deity 
is known through the medium of his works. 
We must read him in man, trace his wisdom 
as displayed in the nice design which runs 
through the whole of our organick structure, 
must mark him in the succession of day and 
night, ia the changing seasons, see his beauty in 
the green robes of spring, in the flowers and fo- 
liage of summer, and the golden sheaf of au- 
tumn—behold his glory in the heavens, and 
his goodness in that rich supply which he has 
contrived for our wants. ‘To know God is to 
know his works, and as man, at least to us, is 
the most important of these works, it is proper 
to begin with him and learn what he is and of 
what he is capable. 

The second rule to be observed in our in- 
quiry after truth or knowledge, is to draw the 
line of demarkation between things which we 
ean and things we cannot know. The only in- 
lets of knowledge are our senses. What is not 
cognizable by these itis useless to study ; for 
unless Deity should,enlatge our senses or in- 
crease their number we should not be the wiser 
after studying a thousand years. We must 
avoid then disputes about spiritual beings and 
immaterial substances. Some suppose God is 
immaterial; it may be so; but we have no 
ge acy of his immateriality. We know 

im only by material objects and can worship 
him only as that Being in whom we live and 
move. 

Those things which are within our means of 
examination we are to study ; to them we may 
devote our time without fearing it will be mis- 
spent. It isonly when we attempt to explore 
regions beyond the reach of sense we fail and 
lose our labour ; and one thing is already dis- 
covered, that which is most useful to us, is most 
easy to learn ; though it must be eonfessed that 
ignorance has been so fond of mystery, that 
through her misrepresentations, it so se 
that what, in itself was plain, is now difficult 
althongh highly useful. 

The last thing that Lpropose, is, that we 
learn to doubt ; that we guard against credulity 
| amd place a Higher valie om matters of fact 
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on the deductions of theory or hypothesis. 
We must doubt our own infalibility, learn we 
are liable to err, to mistake the subject and 
sometimes the evidence by whith a position is 
supported. This will teach us modesty in pro- 

ing Our own opinions, and candour and im- 
partiality when speaking or judging of the 
opinions of others. ; 

We must be cautious about believing every 
tale or placing credit upon every idle relation 
of occurrences which took place at a distance 
of time or place, for which no one stands 
voucher, all we must always remember facts 
are better than opinions, and truth is worth 
more than theory ; hence those things which 
belong to our own sphere and to our mode of 
existence, are to be studied before those which 
belong to any other. These rules observed in 
our inquiries, we can set no bounds at pre- 
sent to the acquisition we may hereafter make, 
nor can we imagine the eminence to which 
the human race may arrive. 

But if knowledge be the balm to heal our 
wounded hearts and to restore us to moral 
health, and this knowledge be within our reach, | 
why has it. not been hitherto attained? It is 
with regret we answer this question. We 
would ever treat mankind, however unfortu- 
nate, with tenderness, and towards individuals, | 
however injurious their conduet may have been | 
to the general interests of mankind, we would | 





indulge no sentiments but compassion for their | 

ignorance and grief for the misery they have 

occasioned. : i 
The various systems of ‘religion whieh have yggeality of the human family, but considered 


been promulgated, cruel and ebsurd dogmas 
which have been exforced, may be alledged as 
a strong reason why this moral disease has not 
been removed. Religious systems were not the 
cause of our sufferings: We were unhappy 
before they were invented, and we adopted 
them vainly, hoping to find relief. The reme- 
dy has proved worse than the disease. I need 
not point to the wars, to the popular commo- 
tions they. have occasioned. { need not refer 
to the partialities and prejudices, to the irre- 
eoncilable animosities existing between king- 
doms and empires embracing different religious 
creeds ; nor need I rehearse the imprecations 
of Mahometans upon Christians nor the bitter 
teproaches which Christians cast upon’Maho- 
metans ; nor need I refer to the violent perse- 
¢utions. of one sect towards another. These 
are themes of popular declamation, and you 
have all heard them repeated witli all the force 
of human eloquence. These are but the most 
obvious effects of the evil deeply rooted in the 
bosom of society. 

The evil consequences of these systems 
may be traced through all the complexity of 
our avtions and be found to be, through the in- 
fluence of habit, almost the governing princi- 
ple of our lives. They penetrate the inmost 
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Tecesses of our hearts, generate our thoughts 
and direct the ttain of our reflection. 


283 
Mankind newly settled here d the 
best religion they could. Gross in their Er 
ceptions and sensual in their wishes, they 
painted their gods like themselves. Rude and 
uncultivated in their manners at ee 
in their dispositions, they imegined despots for 
gods, placed tyrant upon the throne on Na- 
ture and paid a worship of feer.and painful 
sacrifice. Priests were called to propitiate the 

tyrant and conciliate the aifections of the 
These priests were pleased with the sacredness 
attached to their character and the isflyence 
and emolument they received from the pepe 
y 





sed importance of their office. Hékte 
became fond of their station and esed all their 
art and machinations to secure it. 

I do not wish to be one of that number whe 
are constantly crying “ priestcraft,” end full of 
bitterness to the clergy ; but the evils this elass 
of people have heaped upon us are more than 
I can or wish to enumerate. But they acted 
naturally, just as any other persons would 
have acted in their condition. It is not mine 


| to look into the heart, to explore the inmost re-" 


cesses of thought, and condemn er acquit our 
fellow beings of guilt for the miseries they 
have brought upon themselves and otkers, I 
neither ey nor blame the priestheod. I 
speak of the consequences which flowed from ' 
their institution. ; 

When religion was first deemed impoftgnt it 
was vague, inconsistent and often arbitrary and 
cruel. Formed by the persons who afterwards 
lived upon its revenue, it had no idea of the 


as doomed to eternal wretchedness that did 
not embrace it. Such beiag the fundamental 
principle, such the basison which religion com- 
menced her fabrick, can we wonder that the. 
superstructure. Should be imperfect, unequal’ 
and improper? Inequality increased among 
the wretched children of men—a privileged 
class arose to fatten on the labours of the ig- 
norant, the timid ‘and the eredulous. | 
priest leagued with the despot, and both phy- 
sical and mental liberty was borne on the winds 
to some lone retreat. Luxury began to rear her 
palaces—she spread her tables with the most 
costly viands and richest Glens — ae 
the wealth of a province at a meal, and laughed 
at the destruction she made: On the other 
hand, poverty—-cold, unfeeling poverty— 
branded the multitude with the stamp of infe-’ 
riority. The great neglected, the powerful - 
oppressed, the pious taught themai ee and - 
the rich enslaved them. The higher ranks di-~ 
vided into factions : cabals and intrigues made 
them furious, and the poor were compelled tb’ 
decide the quarrels of their oppressors by the’ 
loss of their lives. 

Pride, vanity and luxury were the charac-* 
teristicks of the great: poverty, meanness and 
discontent of the lower orders. The priest’ 
saw this division—saw he was Jeagued with’ « 
the great, and determined he would prevent 
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innovation. He despatched his emmisaries to 
the little and the great. The great, the higher 
elass, supported him from policy: tke poor 
were flattered or frightened. To the poor the 
priest came with his face of sorrow and eyes 
suffused with tears. “ Ah me,” said he, “ what 
a weary land is earth, full of briars and thorns ; 
misery is the lot of mortals here; vain the at- 
tempt to be happy. Wealth is a mere bauble ; 


power is a vexation, and pleasure is worse than | 


mouraing. God has wisely made these dis- 
tinctions in society ; he has, through his pro- 


vidence, appointed some to be’ masters; but | 


there could be no masters without servants. 


He has appointed some to declare his will—to | 
be priests ; but there can be no priests without | 


altars and sacrifice, and no preachers without 
hearers, consequently you must learn to obey, 
listen to us and believe what we teach. God 
has commissioned us to pray for your souls and 
to labour for your everlasting welfare. 
are unhappy now : ali, thank God for that, you 
will be more happy hereafter. You are poor: 
blessed are the poor for they are entitled to the 
protection ef the Gods.” 

Thus they endeavoured to silence the. mur- 
murs of those discontented wretches who wish- 


ed for a better order of things and to reconcile } 


the unfortunate to their sufferings. 
exhorting the soul to be free, to exert itself to 
remove the evils which it suffered, they amused 
it with the fairy tales of elysium, with splen- 
did descriptions of its peaceful groves, its sha- 
dy walks, its beautiful and delightful employ- 
ments. Instead of firing the soul with a desiné 
te be happy, by the removal of its evils, they 
taught that evil was unavoidable, and to com- 
plain would be to murmur against heaven. 
They discouraged free inquiry and stamped 


a fatal anathema upon the exercise of thought, | 


called off the attention from virtue, and made 
holiness eonsist in paying the priest, in the ob- 


serving of unmeaning rites, in reverence to | 


certain days, and in the belief of certain unin- 
telligible dogmas about unknown beings and 
invisible worlds. 

Innovation was prohibited on pain of the ex- 
communication of the priest and the wrath of 
the Almighty. All the sciences which enlighten 
the mind or give vigour to intellect, were con- 
demned as the suggestions of the devil, and all 
the.books which were not panegyricks upon 
the priesthood were committed to the common 
hangman to be executed. 

Such have been the arts used, such the im- 
positions practised upon us. The disposition 
generated by these ; the pride, indolence, con- 
tempt, fanaticism and intolerance produced by 
these, are the disease-and the reason why our 
moral health is not recovered. 

REMARKS. 
Thus, kind auditors, I have gone through 


You | 


Instead of | 


I believe, ascertained a remedy within’ oye 
reach, and assigned a substantial reason why 
the remedy has not been hitherto applied, 
The moral malady of which we complain, 
| originated in our ignorance or in our want of 
experience, and not, as has been supposed by 
many, in our depraved disposition. Our duty 
and our interest are the same? as we all pur- 
sue what we believe to be our own interest— 
as we ca:not suppose that mankind go contrary 
to their own interests because they are averse 
to performing their duty, we conclude they 
avoid their interest through ignorance. This 
being the cauge of the impropriety of our con- 
duct it is perfectly plain, that all that is requi- 
red, is knowledge, and acquaintance with our 
| own interest and the means by which we may 
| pursue it. Hence, knowledge or wisdom be: 
| comes the principal thing and the first object 
| demanding our attention. 

We have also found the reasony why man- 
kind have progressed so slow in the acquisi- 
tion of truth, is because it has been the inter- 
est or the supposed interest of a privileged class 
| to keep the great body of the people in ignor- 
ance. Here we find reason to deplore the mis- 
chief done by various systems of religion and 
the evils perpetuated by the selfish conduet 
| and artful managements of the priests. And 
| here your speaker would add a remark to pre- 
| vent his objections to religion and priests from 
being misconstrued. Nothing which he has 
said is intended to injure the true or the Christ- 
tian religion, but what he has said is designed 
to disclose the mischiefs done by false, degre 
dingyor superstitious systems of religion— 
Christianity is believed, but Christianity has 
been abused ; it has been corrupted and per- 
verted to the basest purposes. Its doctrines 
have been wrongly interpreted—have beens 
explained that this heaven-born system has be 
come no better than heathenism. We must 
labour to reform it ; briag it back to its pristine 
purity, and no man of sense will refuse to give 
it a cordial reception ; but no philanthropist, 
who understands himself, will have aught to 
do with it while encumbered by the heaps of” 
rubbish it accumulated during the dark ages. 

The mind .must be free. Christianity if 
forced upon us cannot be beneficial, nor indeed 
can any religion or any sentiment which is 
adopted through compulsion, Labour, then, 
brethren, to free the mind from its mental 
bondage; give it liberty to range at pleasure, 
and be under no apprehensions that it will pre- 
fer falsehood to truth. May the Almighty aid 
us by the wisdom of his councils and by the in- 
fluence of his spirit in our endeavours to mel 
o rate our condition,—-AMEN. 
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That writer does the most, who gives his 
reader the most knowledge, and takes from his 





my subject. We have considered the moral 
disease with which we dre afflicted, and have, 


the least time. 
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== zr COMMUNICATIONS. 
FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


HE ESSAVIST, NO. 11. 

The language of reason has been so long 
neglected, that mankind dare not hear it; and 
nothing is more startling to a vast portion of 
our unfortunate brethren, than to be told the 
paths they are required to walk is plain, smooth, 
impeded by no remarkable obstacles, and lead- 
ing through a pleasant champaign, adorned 
with flowers and variegated foliage, but broken 
with no enchanted mountains, and inhabited 











combat. My two last numbers were designed 
to correct the pernicious influence of former 
education, by informing the inquirer after truth, 
that all he has to do, is, to make use of his sen- 
ses, to exercise his eyes, his ears, his power of 
discovering objects as they are; not to exert 
his imagination to find out ‘what on certain as- 
sumed premises oughtto be. They were also 
designed to call the attention from those things 
which we cannot know in this state of existence 
asd to place it upon those things which are 
within the ‘sphere of our observation and are 
immediately connected with our happiness or | 
misery in this world. 
» Iam a professed christian. I consider the 
morals, enjoined by Jesus Christ, to be excel- 
lent; the doctrines he tauglit, to wit, the char- 
agter he gave of our heavenly Father and the 
hope he gave his followers of a future state of 
happiness, are certainly very pleasing’to every 
one who is depressed by adversity or suffering 
under the numerous casualties of life. But 
whether these doctrines are true or not I can- 
not absolutely know. I may believe, bat my 
belief isnot knowledge. Now the whole econ- 
omy of nature evinces very clearly, that what 
is most necessary to our preservation and feli- 
city is within our reach, unincumbered by the 
numerous difficulties which surround those 
which are less important. Philosophy, or as I 
have explained it a knowledge of things as they 
are, being within our power, to a certain extent, 
at least so far as we can examine, is more im- 
portant than a religious theory which consists 
of opinions respecting certain beings and worlds 
which may or may not be, that is, so far as we 
can at present by the aid of our senses know. 
T am no enemy to religion. I value my re- 
ligious faith, and would use all the means in 
my power to convince @thers it is true. But 
my religion consists more in doing than believ- 
ing. For I believe it is more acceptable to the 
Lord for us to do justly and be merciful, than 
to offer sacrifice, however sweet may be the 
incense or rich the perfume. If I am deceiv- 
éd in this conclusion I have one advantage, the 
actions my beliefenjoins, experience proves to 
be‘usefui to’ man while here ; and if I do not 
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tion of Contributing to the happiness of his 
children, and if 1 do not secure a heaven in the 
invisible world T at least epjoy one here.— 

“hee to me reason says * give up no comm 
for an uncertain good. You know not wheth- 
er your conduct will have any influence on ano- 
ther world, but you do know it has an influence 
upon your enjoyments in this. And since you 
cannot be certain, whether you can make 
yourself happy hereafter, neglect no oppertuni-. 
ty to prolong your existence and increase your. 
felicity in the world where you find yourself.” 
This precept obeyed, the whole of man’s at- 
tention would be turned to the answering of 
two important queries: First, how can 1 pre- 
serve my existence to the latest possible date ? 
Second, how can I make this existence a source 
of the highest happiness of which my constitu- 
tion is, or can be made susceptible ? The pre- 
servation of life being the first object, we should 
be led to inquire, not what religious creed shall 
we adopt, but what things shall we avoid as 
injurious to life, and what shall we seek to gain 
as beneficial? Here opens a field of inquiry. 
Nature must be examined. ‘The qualities of 
the articles fit for food must be ascertained and 
the best kind determined, and the quantity 
which will bave the best effect fixed. We 
must become acquainted with the medicinal 
properties of every thing, that We may know 
how to cure the diseases which might at times 
attack the human body or mind. And this 
would also require an acquaintance not only 
with the diseases themselves but with the cau- 
ses producing them; whether they be in our 
diet, our climate, ourmode of life, the nature 
‘of vur pursuits, in our action or indolence, &c. 
This inquiry, would in fact, lead us to study 
every thjng which can be known; and whem 
we had ascertaified this, we should be prepare * 
to answer the second, how can I make my hf : 
a source of the bighest felicity which 1 am ca— 
pable of receiving. ' 

The answer to the first, is the ansWer to the 
second. For it will be found, that nothing, 
which has a tendency to shorten our life, can be 
productive of our happiness. ‘The first inqui- 
ry must necessarily ascertain the influence 
which any body of matter can exert over us, 
or rather the relation of the human body to 
every object which does or can affect it, and 
also the nature and tendency of every pursuit 
and of every action about which man can be 
employed. In these inquiries, experience is 
our only guide. 

Religion will not be forgotten. But from 
holding the first it may be reduced to a subor- 
dinate rank. What this rank is, it is not my 
intention now to disedss; but I .wish mankind 
to know that religion demands our attention 
only as it is subservient either to the preserva- 
tion of our existence or the enlargement of our 
felicity. Jehovah has revealed to us all that we 





serve God by this conduct,.I have the satisfac- 


can suppose he designed we should’ knéw, and’ 
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this is all comprised in the golden maxim, ‘*do 
by others as you wish them to do by you.”— 
That is, we should always be just and merci- 
fal, for we always wish others to be so to ds. 
God himself is unknown; he dwells in thick 
darkness, surrounded by the deep counsels of 
the Divinity, which no man can approach, 
much less penetrate. ‘T'o attempt toscan him 
is utterly vain. . Our opticks cannot reach him; 
we have no sense by which we can detect him 
and no power by which we can fathom his wis- 
dom or ascertain the depth of his designs.— 
Had it been necessary we should have known 
more of him, it is rational to suppose he would 
have more fully diselosed himself, But as he 
has @ot chosen to do this, we must be content 
With the study of those objects which are with- 
im our reach. 

The Bible isa valuable book. It contains 
many glorious truths, truths which it is impor- 
tant we should become acquainted with. But 
these truths are but few in comparison of the 
whole number it is important to learn. The 
Bible tells us what we ought to believe respect- 
ing another world, what will be our condition 
there, and what relation we shall held to the 
Father of spirits. This disclosure may be of 
ase to us. But the only use yet discovered, is 
that when we become weary of this world, and 
sickened with its scenes, we can please our- 
selves with anticipating a new and better world. 
This antieipation is, no doubt, frequently the 
source of joyfully sublime emotions, and very 
often makes ample amends for the scorn and 
injustice of the world. ‘I'o destroy or to wish 
to destroy in any man’s mind this anticipatio 
this hope of bliss to be, is not, cannot be a 
proof of kindness or a mark of any thing but a 
desire to sport with the feelings of the unfortu- 
nate by gratifying our own vanity. 

Perhaps the remark is not exactly correct, 
that the only use. of religion is the hope, the 
consolation it affords the unfortunate, or rath- 
er some may apprehend it is not. It is suppo- 
sed by most who have written on this subject, 
that religion is the foundation of every virtue. 
This I do not believe, because I do net believe 
that virtne is what religionists generally define 
it tobe. According to the opinions of those, 
who honour themselves with the title of ortho- 
dox, virtue is, not merely a good action, but a 
strong desire to obey the will of God. Anac 
tion, according to these‘ persons, doctors per- 
haps they ought to be calted, an action is not 

because if produces pleasurable emotions, 
but because Deity has commanded it. Hence 
murder, suicide, or any act however destruc- 
tive to others or to ourselves, might be called 
good, providing God had commanded it. I 
shall not stop te inquire whether this be cor- 
rect or not, but simply observe that it is not in 
the power of Deity to make evil good, and as 
we can never have positive knowledge of what 
Deity commands, it will be best to consider, 





that, a virtuous act which experience shows ys 
has a tendency to produce happiness; and that 
it is good, not because Deity has commanded 
it, but because it is beneficial. Placing virtue 
on this footing, my remark respecting the use 
of religion will be found to be correct, so fay 
as this world is concerned. 

This number closes the Essayist. When] 
commenced this series of articles, I intended 
they should contain a regular dissertation on 
natural religion ; but ill health prevented, ac. 
cordingly they consist of only detached articles, 
on subjects which I hope have not been whol. 
ly uninteresting. If they shall remove any in- 
cumbrances to free inquiry, give new conf- 
dence to the aspirant after truth, or afford some 
hints which will serve to guide him in his pro. 
gress, the object for which they were written 
will have been obtained. 

O. A. BROWNSON. 
one eer 
FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 
SIN. 

* Sin—sin is the great complaint, the thing 
about which all our clergy are continually 
scolding, and which they were set apart toan- 
nihilate. Sin, that troublesome, vexatious 
thing which costs us so many sighs, groans, 
tears, and sleepless nights. Sin,what is it 1; How 
shall we get rid of it? Many wise men, many 
great, many learned men have treated upon it, 
written long accounts about it, exhorted us to 
fling it away, for its consequences thev have 
told us will be awful. 

I have looked for this thing, being, creature, 
person, or whatever it is, but my senses could 
never detect it. 1 asked the priest to show me 
where | could find it—he said ‘every where,’ 
I looked, I saw it not. I asked the moralist to 
describe its appearance, he could not for he 
had never seen it. I began to think there was 
no such thing. 

Sin, what artthou? ‘* The transgression of 
the law.” Thou art not a thing then, thou 
hast no existence of thyself and there can be 
no separating thee from the act of transgres- 
sion. ‘To get rid of thee we must cease vio- 
lating the law. We must conform to its pre- 
cepts—all is very plain, do right—is there any 
thing more required? Thus I said to myself 
after reading a violent exclamation against sin, 
with an attempt to prove it infinite in its nature, 
involving endless pain in its consequences. 

Alas, how strangely do men speak and write. 
We have been for ages quarrelling about sia, 
what it is, how it originated, and how will it 
terminate? When the whole subject is per- 
fectly plain. We violate the laws we should 
obey, consequently become sinners. Let us 
understand these laws and the means by which 
we can obey them, and it will be done. Sin 
originated with the first deviation from the law 
of our felicity ; it is the act itself, and ceases 
with the disposition to commit it again. 
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To talk of an infinite act is nonsense. Je- 
hovah cannot perform an infinite act unless he 
can multiply himself. An infinite act is one 
which has no bounds, but every act must be 
bounded by the power of the actor. If Deity 
could perform an infinite act, he would produce 
something he could not control, which would 
make the effect exceed the cause, the stream 
rise higher than its fountain. There can be 
no infinite act because there can be but one 
infinity, and the actor must always be greater 
than the act he performs. 

To talk about the eternal consequences of 
sin, is to talk about that of which we know no- 
thing. The consequence of sin is misery.— 
The consequence of virtue is happiness.— 
When a person ceases to be a sinner he be- 
comes virtuous, consequently must be happy. 
Hence misery. the consequence of sin, can last 
no longer than the person continues a sinner, 
for the moment he ceases to sin he possesses a 
different character and receives a different re- 
ward. 

Here then the matter rests. If you wish to 
be happy, become virtuous, if you wish to be 
miserable, continue to violate the law of God. 

NEMO. 


We give the following an insertion,not because we 
believe all the sentiments it expresses, nor because it | 
hes any peculiar merit, but at the request ofa friend 


Tue writer appears to think freely and seems to pay 
very little regard to the opinions which mankind hare 
embraced. He is, however, we are assured a firm be- 
liever in the truths of Christianity, though he does not 
arrange himself under any particular denomination. 
The article isan extract from a mavuscript written 
for his own amusement, without much regard to lan- 
guage or the connection of his subject. His remarks 
on prayer, are not new but deserve attention. Noth- 
ing is more grating to our ears than many prayers 
which we hear. They seem disgusting for they con- 
sist of nothing but pretended compliments to the Al- 
mighty, spoken ina language and manner which if 
addressed to a human being would demand severe re- 
proof. We are utterly opposed to telling the Almigh- 
ty how great he is, for we think he knows more about 
that subject than ve do. We dislike detail in prayer 
telling God our wants and what he must give. He 
knows all these things better than we do. We are 
free to confess our opinion, that prayer, according to 
common practice, is absurd ; and we think silent resig- 
nation to the will of God, and heart-felt gratitude for 
his favours are the best devation. 
AN EXTRACT. 

“] am n0 religionist. Iam neither Maho- 
metan, Jew, Pagan, nor Christian, but I res- 
pect every man’s religion so far as it affords 
pleasure to himself. ‘There is no need of books 
to teach man religion. But mankind seem to 
think it wrong to bestow a favorable word up- 
on a religious notion which cannot plead the 
authority of some ancicnt volume. They may 





| bounties of autumn ; 


be right. Doctors must decide the question, 
whether the instructions of nature are not ae 
correct now as they were four thousand years 
ago. Be this as itmay, I admire the simple 
yet dignified notions of the American Indian. 
True, he is despised because he is ignorant of 
books, and almost denied the appellation of a 
human being, because unacquainted with the 
mystic lore of antiquity; but I love to compare 
his religion to that of the pilgrims, because I 
can see the contrast between nature and eda- 
cation. 

“Our ancestors with a zeal honest bat des- 
titute of knowledge, laboured to convert these 
high born sons of nature to the christian faith, 
and felt, no doubt, real sorrow at heart for the 
ill success of their well meant exertions. But 
who can forbear to smile, to see the reverend 
missiouary presenting to these illiterate sons 
of the forest a book which he tells them they 
must read, understand, believe, and obey, or 
be endlessly miserable? Who can fail tomark 
the superiority of the savage, when he cooly 
answers, ** Had the Great Spirit designed this 
book for us, he would have given it to us, with 
the ability to read it;’’ or when he to the en- 
treaties, the exhortations, and threats, design- 
ed to make hima christian, we hear him reply, 
pointing to the san, the moon, the stars; tothe 
blossoms of spring, the foliage of summer, the 
to the forests and the 


streams, “ the Great Spirit who lives in these 


| loves the Red man. 
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He will provide for him 
the happy Islands, with plenty of gaine, where 
he éatches the animal he wacts for food, with- 
out labour or the intrusion of the bad Indian.”’ 

* His ideas are few. His heaven is simple, 
but it supplies his wants. He sees the Great 
Spirit through the whole of nature, adores him 
as his Father, trusts him as his Benefactor, 
smiles at the story of his vengeance, and turns 
away with scorn when he is told he must pro- 
pitiate his favour or conciliate his affections. — 
The Indian may have fears, but not of the 
Great Spirit; he may perform various religious 
duties, but they ere not to please Him, but to 
avert the wrath of some evil deities which he 
dreads. He believes the Great Parent to be 
good; from him he fears no evil; pays bim.no 
service to make him pleased; asks no blessings 
because he fears he will not bestow it. 

‘The reiigionist calls his God good; boasts 
of his benevolence and mercy, yet continually 
bows and crioges through fear of his wrath and 
direful vengeance. lie probably is right; he 
has the written word, God has spoken to him, 
commanded him what to do, and God will not 
deceive him. But i cannot fear a being I be- 
lieve to be good, nor can I tremble before one 
I believe loves me. The religionist is constant- 
ly asking favours of his God. I never impor- 
tune Deity. I can never submit to the lan- 
guage of petition toone who knows so much 
better what is for my good than F do mygeli— 





owe 


Should I pray, tem chances to one if my pray- 
er was answered, I should desire the blessing 
to be remeved. I never pray. I do as well as 
I can; guard against every danger 1 can see, 
and endeavor. to obtain all the good in my pow- 
er. IFT need assistance, [ trust Deity will 
give it, unasked; and if I sometimes give 
thanks, when some unlooked-for light breaks 
upon me, it is the grateful emotions of my heart, 
deeply felt indeed, but silently expressed. 


“To ask the Almighty to bestow on me 
seme favor, 1s to express my distrust of his pro- 
videnc? atid my dissatisfaction with his pater- 
nel cate. One, before he should presume to 
dictate to the Great Parent of all what he should 
béstow, ought to have an eye that could pierce 
through aatare, and a mind that could compre- 
hend the whole. TI have seen man, little man, 
ignorant of hims-lf and of every thing around, 
in moments of affright or of adversity, sinking 
meanly down and asking Heaven to remove 
the load. I have suffered what many would 
dread to think. No matter. My folly or im- 
prudence was the cause. "T'was the order of 
nature I should endure the pain. I did; nor 
conld I think to ask Deity to turn aside, and 
for my puny griefs, to alter or suspend those 
laws which he established on the morn of 
Creation fur the government of the world. 

« ] said I was no rejigionist. [ meant that 
1 did not consider religion as exclusively at- 
tached to any particular name, Call me Ma- 
hometen, Pagan, or Christian, it makes no dif- 
ference. If] have been’ adle to du by others 





as I wonld they should do by me, I have all, 


that I believe is essential to true religion. I 
revere the piety of the first settlers of New- 
England. ‘They road their sacred books with 
uncommon diligence, and were ready with quo- 
tations on almost every occasion ; bat their his- 
fory shows the falacy of expecting that the laws 
of a distant country and of a distant age, can be 
adapted with advantage to the government of a 
people under circumstances almost entirely dis- 
similar. ‘The christian of to-day is very dif- 
ferent from the christian who landed upon the 
tock of Plymouth. ‘That deep devotion to God, 
that daily study of his word, that hourly ex- 

ression of dependence on his grace, and that 
c. belief of the Divine interposition even in 
the mos trivial affairs of life, which formed the 
outlines of the pilgrim’s eharacter, is gone.— 
No matter. ‘The change which has taken place 
may not be for the worse. 

* The pilgrim labored continually for the 
glory of God. This wasthe ostensible object 
of his labours. Whether he was taking his last 
farewell of his friends and his native land, tear- 
ing bimeelf from all the tender associations of 
youth, to cxplore a wilderness; whether 
plougbing the watery main, or erecting huts 
on the new discovered Jand; whether cultiva- 
ting the earth or the minds of his children ;— 
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whether branding the uatives with the teruis of 
reproach he found in his sacred books, or ex- 
deavoring to convert them to his creed by the 
sword of the spirit or by the sword of war, it 
was all for the glory of God. The same too, 
whether banishing the Baptist, hanging the 
Quaker and the witch, or making sumptuary 
laws, and establishing the mode of cutting hair, 
all was for the glory of God, the pleasure or 
convenience of man was allowed to have no 
share in his labours, 


* All this was doubtless very good, but ra- 
ther too serious for my taste. I do not know 
why it is so, but I coald never bring myself to 
believe that mere pretences could please the 
Deity, or that he would leve us any tho better 
for our makivg ourselves miserable. But the 
Puritans thought differently. Tihey joved God, 
but they had little love fur themselves, and just 
as little for their neighbours, or rather protect- 
ors, the Indians. The pious ‘ pilgrims’ could 
not bear to see the Indiaw enjoy his own opin- 
ion, and to worship God according to his sim- 
ple perception of propriety. They could not 
with all their love fur God, love the savage who 
occupied that very land they wished to possess; 
with all their jealousy for the glory of God, 
they could not bear to allow his children to live 
in the enjoyment of those rights which nature 
had declared to be the property of every indi- 
vidual. ‘This was probably good for theme 
selves, but it was not so convenient for those 
they oppressed. 


* Liberty of conscience is a véry fine thiag. 
Our ancesiors felt its value, they fled to this 
continent, then a wilderness, to enjoy it, and 
very wisely determined, on their landing, that 
they would keep the exclusive privilege of en- 
joying this right im their orn possession. This 
to be sure operated to the disadvantage of 
those lawless persons, who wished for the same 
privilege, but were so obstinate as to embrace 
different religious sentiments, The privilege 
of enjoying the liberty of conscience being the 
right of the strongest party, those who dissent 
in their opinions from the majority, consequent- 
ly forfeit this right, or at least, should they be 
placed in circumstances which should give 
them a little * brief authority,” they may un- 
doubtedly forbid those under their control 
from exercising it. This is not my reasoning, 
but it was the reasoning of the ‘pilgrims.’ Now 
I never reason on this subject. I generally. be- 
lieve before I think of asking any one what 
may believe, and nature has made me so loqua- 
cious that | am very apt to tell my belief with- 
out stopping to get a license from those who 
believe differently. ‘Fhis perhaps is wrong, 
but as I never trouble my head about abstract 
rights and metaphysical distinctions, I have ue- 
ver been able to perceive how one man has the 
right to express his belief more than another. 

[To be continyed.] 
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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. ' 
UNIVERSALISM.—AN Extract. , | 

« A few years since the gloomy doctrine of 
endless misery prevailed throughout the chris- 
tian world, was thundered from almost every | 
desk, with all the force of human eloquence, , 
was listened to by thousands and tens of thou- | 
sands of poor trembling victims, who dared not 
question its correctness or demand evidence of 
is truth! Then the dominion of the clergy 
was not contested, then religious harpies could 
prey upon delu:led wretches, and the pious soul 
saver could gull his flock, rob the widow and 
the fatherless of the last farthing, and snatch 
the last morsel from the mouth of starving want! 
Then rulers were obedient to the priestly influ- 
ence, trembled at. its mandates and Jost their | 
power at its anathema How is it now? 

“ What is this noise we hear? What mean 
these mighty exertion we see making? Why | 
is every nerve strung, why every engine put ia | 
motion, and the continual training the malti- | 
tude? Why the attempt to concentrate the | 
forces of all the believers in hell torments, and 
the advocates of the devil, and to bring them | 
to bear simultaneously on the pablic mind 1— | 
Is there an enemy near, and do these worship- 
pers of terror, fear some invasion of their ter- | 
ritories? They do. -The depraved exertions 


which are every where seen, bear incontestible 
evidence to the fact, that danger is apprehen- 


ded. 

“But who is the enemy? Where. is the 
mighty foe-that carries consternation into the 
ranks, and trembling to the very souls of the 
hitherto masters of the world? He is one they 
may well fear—one that will prevail—tkough 
orthodoxy may marshall her myriads, and the 
regions of darkness may send forth their mill- 
ions, this all powerful enemy shall triumph.— 
This enemy is the Marcu or Minn. The 
empire of ignorance and credulity shall fall be- 
fore hig approach, and the mighty fabrics of 
bigotry and superstition shall disappear before 
his progress. Already has he called forth Uni- 
versalism, which makes the armies of errour 
stand aghast; and the conviction that Jehovah 
loves his children and will provide for their 
safety, which now so rapidly spreads, has col- 
lected an army which all the legions of super- 
annuated follies fear to meet and tremble to | 
have triumph. 

“The doctrine that God is good unto all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works, 
is the foe to orthodoxy, and the free inquiry it 
allows the demon they wish to exercise. When 
this doctrine was first proclaimed, some were 
80 foolish as to meet it with argument, but fail- 
ing in that, they invoked the genius of abuse, 
and resorted to calumny, reproach, and mis# 
representation. But this too has failed. What 
was next to be done? The plan was laid; a 


‘was fondly hoped 





new edition of the Primer was issued, to cramp 
the expansive powers of the infantile mind and 


Thue it 
that in due time the child 
who had learned his first book might become a 


bias it in favor of the sinking cause. 


_ hopeful convert and thus Jearm to obey the 


Westminster confession of faith, which enjoins 


_ the people to support their priests. 


«The plan was skilfully devised, it was art- 


fully laid, but alas, for its success it came too 


late. The fire of rruTm was already kindled, 
and all their exertions could not stifle the flaine 
or prevent the increase of its heat and efful> 


'geance. ‘They are now in dispair. Their acts 


speak the desperado who knows ‘his all de- 
pends upon this his last possible effort. © 


| will breathe yet longer, but feil they will, an 


the winds will sigh the requiem of their de- 
parted cause, and how! the funerai anthem o- 


| ver their fallen hopes and blasted prospects.— 
| Light spreads ; its cheering rays shall ere long 


irradiate the long benighted earth, and enable 
the regenerated race of man to lay the founda- 
tion of an empire of reason, true religion, and 
genuine morality. 

** Hitherto Universalism has been treated as 
an iinbecile foe,and the usurpers of conscierice, 
have imagined they had but to speak and 
their deluded followers would scorn the labour 
of inquiring its strength. Universalists have 
been trampled upon, despised, treated as the 
refuse of the earth, denounced as enemies to 
God, and to all good. But the day when such 
treatment can pass without reproof, or when it 
can be practiced with success has gone by.— 
A new era in the religious world has commen- 
ced. The progress of liberaf principles has 
been too rapid and their beneficial influence 
is too widely and too deeply felt, to have eon- 
tempt pass for argument or to have abuse 
deemed an evidence of a Christian’s temper. 

Universalism is identified with the march of 
mind. it does not cramp inquiry, bat allows 
free scope to the intellectual powers ;—holds 
no part of nature as forbidden to be examined 
and no opinion however different from the ma- 
jority improper to be expressed. Opposed to 
dogmatism, it asks its advocotes to be modest 
in giving their opinions; displeased with big- 
otry and superstition, it requires its followers. 
to study for enlarged and elevated views, whe- 
ther speaking of Deity or of man. ' The off» 
spring of Wisdom, it droops in the land of ig- 
norance, but grows rapidly when cherished by 
jntelligence and general knowledge. 

Universalism, founded upon true pliilosophy,. 
supported by the declarations of Heaven, re- 
ceives for its spread the prayers gf the pious, 
the desires of the benevolent, and the exer- 
tions of every humane being, not under the 
dominion of priest-craft. It is calculated to 
give man not only the hope of endless felicity — 
hereafter, but unbounded felicity here. It re- 
conciles him to his God, to life, to his brethren;. 
opens to him a bright and -begutiful- world in 


| which he is permitted to delight himself 
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removes the causes of uneasiness, giveshim a 
brother in-every human being he meets, and 
connects him by endearing ties to all past and 
to all future generations of men. It gives vi- 
gour to the mind, additional loveliness to truth 
and greater activity to virtue. Such is -its 
character. With these recommendations pre- 
vail, triumph it must. 

‘“« Half a century ago who were there to ad- 
vocate this glorious heart cheering doctrine ? 
A solitary individual was seen traversing the 
eoast of the Atlantick, from Maine to Mary- 
land. Alone? Yes ; he was alone as to hu- 
human aid. His doctrine was derided, his 
character was vilified, his person not unfre- 
quently assaulted. But truth gave him cour- 
age, his love to man gave him perseverance, 
and Jehovah gave him success. Where that 
solitary individual often friendless and alone, 
proclaimed the glad tidings of Emanuel’s reign 
there are now flourishing societies, large con- 
gregations and settled pastors.—Thousands re- 
joice in the doctrines he taught, and there are 

ndreds to preach it. 

‘‘ Brethren, with these prospects before us 
ean we fail to rejoice? Shall not our hearts 
rise.in gratitude to Almighty God for the suc- 
ceas he has given his word? But while we 
linger on what has been done, let us not forget 
what remains to be accomplished. We must 
encourage science, we must foster learning ; 
we must labour todisseminate knowledge, that 
the narrow contracted notions of other days 
may not return, that the degrading superstition, 
which still hangs around, may be consigned to 
its appropriate place—the shades of eternal 
night. But goon. May Providence aid you. 
You are threatened with a powerful combina- 
tion, in some respects unique in its character, 
but o to it, the force of truth developed 
by 2 holy and just course of conduct, by man- 
ly and dignified feelings, and the combination 
shall dissolve and its name be forgotten. 0.4.8. 
—_—— —— 
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“* RARNESTLY CONTEND FOR THE FAITH,” 








MISSION ARIES. 

In our last we considered the tendency of Sabbath 
Schools qs they are now conducted, we shall, in this, 
remark on the Missionary Scheme, for we are deter- 
mined to expose the arts of the designing and the hy- 
pocritical wherever we discover them. 

The Missiovary System, when first started, appear- 
ed to most Christians, as truly desirable; and if it was 
opposed, it was only because it was believed to be 
impraeticable. To the benevolent soul, filled with 
the love of Christ and burning with desire to spread 
his kingdom, it was painful to see almost a whole 
world ignorant of the Bible and strangers to the glo- 
rious doctrine of Christ. When to this was added the 
* belief which many had, that those of the heathen who 
died unacqusioted with Christ, mist be eternally 


PRR OES NEES ; 
miserable, it Was not hard to kindle a zeal for Mis. 

sionary enterprize, not to be easily extinguished; The 

object, in the opinions of professed Christiatis, wis 

most glorious; the end such as they could pray for 

with all the pious, ardent; benevolent and philanthro. 

pick desires which the religion of our Saviour éver 
iuspifes the soul of his true follower. Those who 
started the plan, were thus enabled to enlist all the 
best and most active feelings of the Christizu—to a. 
gage the kind wishes of society generally, and to com. 
mend nota little of the cas’ necessary to the grand 
undertaking. 

The spark immediately canght, for Christendom 
was already combustible ; it spread almost like'a con- 
flagration ; our couriry was overrun and ail its ener. 
gies engaged ; and as much of its circuiting ‘medium 
secured, as its holders could be prevailed apon to part 
with. Some ventured to say the plan wus impractica- 
ble; some wished to know whether the agents eolicit- 
ing funds were responsible, or whether the managers 
of the grand enterprize could give any surety for the 
wise disposal of the money given them, and some even 
dared hint there might be something concealed in this 
grand undertaking; that the mavagers might have 
some designs of personal aggrandizement and conclu. 
ded by observing that it would be better to convert the 
heathen in our own streets, befote We tried those of 
Hindostan ; and that if we had any thing to. spare 
for benevolent purposes, there were objects enough 
near home, where we could ascertain whether our ba 
nevolence was beneficial or not. Butales for the teme- 
rity of each of these classes! they were branded with 
the vilest epithets—* enemies of God”’—* opposers.to 
the spread of Christ’s kiugdom”—* infidels” —* Athe- 
ists,” &e. They received a torrent of abuse and were 
looked upon by the more oly part of community, a 
awfully abandoned, as almost needing the aids of the 
missionaries for their conversion. 

Such were the feelings, such were the circumstances 
witb which the mission scheme was commenced in this 
country. It was all the rage to convert the heathen. 
But who was there to go? The Rev. Doctors, who 
had so pathetically described the perishing condition of 
the poor heathen, who pleaded so warmly and so affec- 
tionately in their behalf, could not think of leaving 
their homes, their friends and the dear people of their 
congregations to sound the Gospél in the heathen lands. 
Buta few beardiess boys, young and ignorant were 
sent out, and at once the world was to be. converted. 
The meusure has been conducted for some years, and 
what, we ask, is the result? As for the conversion of 
the heathen to Christianity, present appearaness are 
not very enceuraging, not are we informed of avy 
thing of consequence that has been done. 

The reports we receive assure us that the heathes 
are not yet converted, but the missionaries are praying 
earnestly they may be; not many converts are yet 
) made, but it is expected there will be some soon. The 
missionaries dd not preach much, for the people do not 
appear anxious to hear, but there is no doubt they 
will hereafter be extremely desirous to be instructed, 





particularly when the meek and unassuming deport- 
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went of the missionaries shall be more generally 
known. Bibles and tracts are indeed distributed, but 
they excite only ridicule, and serve for wrapping paper 
orfael for the fire. 

Sach is a fair estimate of what has been done abroad. 
Except at the Sandwich Islands. Here the missiona- 
ries found a credolous old king or chief, whom they 
could flatter. They. wheedled him into their plans, by 
jearning him letters, which they said it was their bene- 
yolent design to teach his subjects. They told him 
wonderful stories about the country they had left, told 
him what kind of religion they embraced, and even 
went so far as to prevail upon the old king to be bap- 
tized. A change in the religious profession of a court 
generally produces a change in the opinions of most 
who are influenced by it. Accordingly quite a large 
pumber were baptized “in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost.” This and the ob- 
sertance of the seventh day, (first day,) and paying 
the priest, is all, we presame, they have learned of 
Christianity, for if they are as stupid as the missiona- 
ries represent them, this is nearly all they could un- 
derstand. 

But we know of but little the missionaries have 
done ; they generally tell of all the success they have, 
and as they have not told of much, and as they con- 
tinue to solicit funds, we conclude they have not much 
unless it be personal sacrifice whereof to boast. 


Having given this sketch of their proceedings, we 
thall now sate our objections to the missionaries and 
the plan-of sending them to convert the beuthen. 

We object to the missionaries as being generally in- 
competent. Messrs. Fisk and Parsons were sent from 
Vermont to Palestine, to teach the doctrine of Christ. 
Wesay nothing of the strange thoughts which arise 
utsending men from Vermont, to teach the doctrine of 
Christ in the very country and on the very spot where 
Christ lived, preached and died. But these were two 
yomg men of no great acquirements, to say the least. 
But they knew the Orthodox creed, the New-England 
Primer and some little fashionable religion, that is, 
damnation to all who do not support missions. These 
men, thus duly qualified, were sent to Palestine; but 
was the Christian religion unknown there? O no;— 
There was then at Jerusalem a learned bishop, who, 
4 few years before, in London, was justly considered a 
prodigy of human genius and learning; and yet we 
send out boys to convert him, for he is not Orthodox. 
80 much for Palestine. They know more about 
Christianity there, than we do here; all the know- 
ledge we have of Christ came from that country, and 
yet we suppose them so ignorant that those whe have 
little or no knowledge, can instruct them. 

With regard to Hindostan, if we may credit the 
bert information we can get, nearly the same remark 
Will apply, It is well known that the British have an 
@tablishment in that country, and that a large part of 
tissubject tothem. ‘The English East India Com- 
feny are rich; they have the gospel and can easily 
sive it to their heathen subjects if they choose. Our 


Nissionarfes have rot, we believe, travelled much out 
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of the reach of British authority. It is a very Kind 
thing to beg from the poor of our own coratry to con- 
vert British subjects ; bat some how or uther, our good 
folks like their mother extremely well. Those who 
were competent, whe have gone to that country, have 
been employed considerable part of their time, as 
agents for the Government. Those who were incom- 
petent have cut a sorry figure beside the Brahmin, 
whose theological books and whose theological know- 
ledge are not, to say the least, far behind ours. In 
general those we have sent were more remarkable 
for theifzeal than their knowledge, and some of them, 
if not too indolept, would make much better farmers 
or mechanicks than missionaries. O. A. B. 

To be continued. 

pt) 

“ A Subscriber” in Bethany, Genesee county, N. ¥. 
requests an exposition of the 3ist and 32nd verses of 
Matthew xii. The subject is the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost. Two things appear to demand 
attention, 1. Whatis the sin? and 2. What is its pan- 
ishmcet ? 

1. The sin is railing at, or speaking against the Holy 
Ghost or the spirit by which Christ performed his 
miracles. They blasphemed, “because they said he 
bath an unclean spirit ;” and by ascribing the wouders 
he performed by the spirit of God, to the agency of 
Beelzebub. This, in our opiaion, isthe sin, It was 
doubtless committed by the Jews, because they accu- 
sed Christ, as we have stated, but we believe that the 
turpitude of the crime consisted in their wish to render 
Christ unpopuler rather than in any disbelief of the 
genuinenes of his miracles, 

2. What is the punishment? It is known to our 
readers that the writer of this, excludes the term pun- 
ishment as implying something which he believes is 
unscriptural. The question changes, what is or shall 
be the consequences of thissin? We do not know nor 
shall we attempt an answer. The consequences, what- 
ever they are, must undoubtedly be suffered, and to 
us it is not unreasonable to believe, that se far as this 
sin related to the Jews, Christ foretold by our text 
those calamities which would befall them in conse+ 
quence of their rejection of the Gospel. The words 
may be criticized upon. The expression “neither in 
this world nor the world to come,” does not give the 
sense of the original. It should read, neither in this 
age (the Jewish) nor in the coming, or age about to 
come, that is the Christian. This, we believe more 
correct than the common rersion. But it does not re- 
move the difficulty. It would now read, “the bias- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, shall not be forgiven 
neither in the Jewish age nor in the Christian.” Is 
there another dispensation to succeed the Christian ? 
Can a man be happy until he is forgiven? [tis a. ven- 
timent positively maintained by the Bible and by Uni- 
versalists that all sins shall be punished and thet God 
will not remit the punishment or rather misery which 
js properly attached to sin. Wherein then does this 
sin differ from other sins? One supposition settles the 
question with ourself, but we merely propose it for the 
consideration of the reader. The evi! consequences 
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of ull othersins which the Jews committed might be | 


surmounted or succeeded by a condition as good as the - 
former ;. but this sin being of a nature or fowing from | 
that corrupt source that it involved the destruction of 
the Jewish state, which staie or political compect, ; 
when dissolved, should, neither by the Jewish nor the ; 
Christian Jaw, be re-united. 
If it be thought the passage affords any direct evi- | 
dence against ihe final salvation of all men, we have | 
a plain answer ; for if it be possible for one who com- 
mitted this’ sin to be saved, then the passage cannot | 
disprove that all may be saved, The Jews @id com- 
mit this sin; see Mark iii. 30. Now it is not reasona- ' 
ble to suppose that the Gospel would be preached to 
these. blasphemers if they could not be saved, and Pe- | 


ter would hardly. have. called upon them to repent, ; 
But Peter did, to these same Jews, preach repentance, | 


and. promise them salvation through him whom they 
had crucified. See Acts iii. and iv. 
us, ** Ali Israel shal] be saved.” See Rom. xi. From 
these conziderations we are warranted in saying that 
it is possible for those who commit this sin to be saved, 
eonsequently the text cannot disprove the doctrine of 
Universal salvation. O. A. B. 


_ SECTARIANISM. 


The people of our country are generally 
friends, and warm friends too, to religion ;— 
consequently they were not quick to charge 
those who professed to have the prosperity of 


religion at heart, of any other views than such 
as.they openly pretended to. - Hence the nu- 
merous societies which have been incorpora- 
ted with power to hold immense funds free 
from taxation forever, excited little alarm ; and 
notwithstanding combinations under the direc- 
tion of the clergy were daily organizing, but 
few believed they had any designs inconsist- 
ent with the safety of our republican institu- 
tions. But the mask is now partly withdrawn 
and enough is seen to awaken suspicions that 
a hierarchy of the clergy is designed and a 
national religion is attempted. 

We are no longer in doubt. The orthodox 
have gained courage and are hastening to strike 
the decisive blow. They seem now collecting 
their forces to crush at once the freedom we 
have prized so high. The measures they have 
adopted are now disclosed. Nothing can be done 
directly because the constitution of the United 
States forbids a religion to be established by 
law. The first step then, is to make publiek 
opinion answer the purpose of suth a law. 

ence it becomes necessary to draw the line 
between those who wish to ruie and those who 
must obey. 

The Presbyterians are the most active.— 
They have commenced with a zeal and aro- 
gance which excites our indignation, Their 
plan seems to be to break down by the over- 


| thodox. 


' terest. 


Paul also assures j 





whelming force of combinations all such as 
will pot pay them obedience. To accomplish 
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this they propose their Christian party in pok. 
ticks. his is designed to keep every man out 
of offices who will not support their wishes, 
This would have the happy efiect.of destroy. 


ing honesty in one’s profession, a destruction 


absolutely necessary to the success of the or. 
Again it would give them all the 
support that could be derived from having 
every officer in the state devoted to ‘their in. 
By these means they would soon no; 


Only govern the polls but those who shouldbe 
‘elected. Perhaps thus the constitution might 


have the offensive clause expunged. is 
would go far towards accomplishing the grand 


| object. 


As another measure itis necessary by the 
same means to overawe tradesmen, mechan- 
ieks and all individuals who are in some de- 
gree dependant on publick opinion for their 
support. The first of these measures is the 
establishment of the Pioneer line of stages, 
the canal boats, &c. under the frivolous pre- 
tence of sanctifying the Sabbath... The Pio 
neer line of stages, had it been started onthe 
principles of fair competition, would have ex- 
cited no emotions beyond the individuals con- 
cerned, but when it was established for a reii- 
gious purpose and in tones of authority demand- 
ed the patronage of the religious part of com- 
munity, thus endeavouring to enlist the reli- 
gious prejudices of society against individuals 
who have long been faithful servants of the 
publick, it excited the-just reprobation of an 
insulted community..- Every: man. saw in the 
measure an engine directed against the Jiberty 
of his conscience, and» 4vhat, ander other cir- 
cumstances, would have beeh only an indivi- 
dual concern, now become a matter. of publick 
regret and publick indignation; .. - 

When to this measure was added the abuse 
which was thrown upon the individuals who 
had been long engaged ia the stage business, 
and upon the persons who supported them, 
there could be no longer a doubt that the con- 


‘bination for running stages, was but a wheel 


in a vast machine, which is intended to ruin 
all individuals whatever their professions « 
pursuits who are not orthodox in their faith. 
These things came home to our bosoms and 
business. A publick meeting was called of 
the citizens of this section ; they met at Av- 
burn on the 23d ult. and considered calmly 
and dispassionately the measures which the 
orthodox were adopting. The meeting ¥# 
such as we expected from the known intelli 
gence and high republican feelings of our cit 
zens. It was no sectarian meeting ; its desig! 
was to infringe upon the rights of no denomin 
tion. The citizens assembled to inquire if 
alarm which had reached them was well fou 
ded. They met, they heard the testimony; 
and were convinced there were just x gl 
sions of danger, The following are - 
ceedings. . O. A. B 
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GREAT MEETING AT AUBURN. 

At a meeting of about one thousand of the citi- 
zeus of the county of Cayuga, held in the 
court yard in front of the court house at Au- 

: burn, on Saturday the 23d day of August, 
1828, Henry PoLHemus, Esq. of Auburn 
wes appointed chairman, and BaRnasas 
Smit, Esq. secretary. 

The objects of the meeting were stated by 
the Rev. Mr. Jeffries, of Mentz ; and the fol- 
jowing resolutions unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAs, an association has been fermed 
by a number of clergymen and others called 
the General Union for promoting the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath, the members of 
which association are pledged to promote such 
observance by supporting and encouraging on- 
ly those lines of conveyance by stages, steam 
boats and canal boats w owners do not em- 
ploy them on the Sabbath : 

Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that 
all associations and combinations of men form- 
ed to prescribe and dictate to others in what 
manner they shall observe and keep the Sab- 
bath, are subversive of the free exercise of 
the rights of conscience. 

Resolved, That the attacks upon the business, 
interests and property of such of our fellow 
citizens as decline to ebserve the Sabbath in 
conformity to the prescriptions and dictation of 
the association above named, independently of 
their moral injustice ought to be firmly resis- 
ted as tending to destroy.the peace and har- 
mony of society. 

That it be recommended that all 
donations in money or other property be with- 
held from those clergymen ang religious con- 
gregations who have become parties to said as- 
sociation. 

And whereas it has been recommended 

from the pulpit, and in various publications 
mange the confidence of numerous and 
arge ecclesiastical bodies ; and, as there is 
good reason to believe, secretly urged by trav- 
elling agents, that under the name of a “ Chris- 
tian party in politics,” there should be formed 
aparty upon the basis of an union in matters 
of religious faith and doctrine, to act in con- 
cert on occasions of nomination for civil offices, 
to vote as such at the Potts, and thereby to 
¢ontrol elections, and to elevate such men to 
office as said religious party should deem pos- 
sessed of sufficient religion, piety and ortho- 
doxy to be rulers of the land : Therefore. 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting 
hereby enter their solemn protest against the 
forming or organizing a religious party in poli- 
ties because the obvious tendency of such re- 
ligious party is a connection of Church and 
State, and the destruction of the liberties of 
the people. 

It was then aesolved that the proceedings of 

this meeting be published in the newspapers, 





and that Archibald Green, W. H: Seward; ai 
Dr. Campbell Waldo be a csauaialig pre 
are an pub ish in a let -and at 
cagth, the ee of A paso om 7 
. POLHEMUS, Chairman. 
B. SMITH, Secretary. : ; 
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HISTORY OF UNIVERSALISM. 

H. Barrow 2nd, hes issued proposals for publish- 
ing a History of Universalism from the time of the 
Apostles to its condemnation in the Fifth General 
Council, A. D, 553, together with an appendix tra- 
cing the doctrine down to the «ra of the Reformation. 
Tromas Warrremone has also issued proposals for 
publishing a history of Universalism from time of the 
Reformation to the present time. ‘These ‘two well 
known and highly estecmed brethren in the gospel 
ministry have been rome time engeged in preparing an 
accurate histery of our dottrine. The publick has 
been waiting with impatience for the work. We {eel 
confident that it will merit the patronage of al} who 
are anxious to Lecome acquainted with the history of 
a doctrine, which is now rapidly inereasing to the no 
small consternation of the seli-styled Orthodox, The 
Proposals and Conditions will be inserted in our next: 

aor som cr 


THE PIONEER. 

For the especial benefit of the priet-loving and 
priest-serving part of community, we uotice the Pio- 
neer line of stages continues its eperitions, and is rea- 
dy to carry any or all such passengers as are Willing to 
aid the Presbyterian clergy in their attepipts to estab- 
lish a national religion, and to monopolize -powerand 
profit. In most cases, we believe, the agents of the 
line will wait upon travellers on the first day of the 
week, that is, make bgrgains and engage to carry 
them. The line does not run on the first day of the 
week becauce the proprietors with to keep the Sab- 
bath day holy, though they think it cannot be wrong 
to engage as many pacsengers on that day, te ride on 
Monday, as they can. 


NOTICE. 

The Cayuga Acsoctation of Universalisis, will meet 
in Sempronius on the first Wednesdey and following 
Thursday in October next. . 

The Minutes and Circular of the Chenungo Agso~ 
ciation are received, but too late for insertion in this 
number. They sball appear in our next. 

Rev. 0. A. Brownson will preach in the village of 
Salina onthe third Sabbath of this month,—a week 


from to-morrow. 
ere 

ConsussTastTiaL. Ever since the Council 
of Nice, or rather the Council of Constantino- 
ple, (for indeed the Council of Nice did not 
decree this whole affair,) the consubstantiality 
of the Trinity hath been made the grand cri- 
terion of orthodoxy or right thinking, i e. of 
not thinking at ali : for to pretend to think on 
what we confessedly do not understand gnor 
can ever understan¢, and not to think at all, 
seems to me much the same thing. 
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 Poetick Department. 


From the Trumpet and Magazine. 

‘ DEATH OF A.JEWESS. 

* A Saracen Captain sailing, from a port in Spain, 
captured a vezsel having on board several Jews of 
distinction, amoag whom were a Rabbi and his wife, 
a woman of exquisite beauty. Having received some 
insults fromthe captain, she asked, “* Shall those who 
ate crowned in the sea revive at the resurrection ?” 
She was answered in the words of the Psalmist ; * The 
Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I will bring 
again from the depths of the sea,” and she immediately 
flung berseif ito the waters.” Jus Regium Hebr. 
p- 169. 

The battle din had ceased, The single gun 

Breaking the silence, told the fight was done ; 

And the wild, wreathing clouds that rolled on high, 

Darkening the azure concave of the sky, 

Rose like a sable veil from off the sea, 

And left its broad and foygming surface free. 

‘There was one bark with streamer proudly waving, 

That onward through the tide her way was braving ; 

Each taper mast was spread with many a sail, 

Bending sud shivering in the passing gale. 

Upon her deck were bound the captive men, 

Whose might had yielded to the Saracen, 

And youthiul girls: wives with their husbands stood, 

Fearing and shrinking from such scenes of blood ; 

And men of many years, with hoary hair, 

And furrowed brows and fecble feet were there. 





More deeply or with graver countenance 

Or longer prayer, wept o’er the dying man, 

Whose infant children, at the moment, he 

Planned how to'rob: in sermon style he bought, 
And sold, and lied ; and salutations made . 

In scripture terms : he prayed by quantity, 

And with his repetitions long end loud, 

All knees were weary; with one hand he put 

A penny in the urn of poverty, 

And with the other took’a shilling out. 

On charitable lists—those tramps which told 

The pubiick ear, whe had in secret done 

The poor a kenefit, and half the alms 

They told of, took themselves to keep them sounding— 
He biazed his name, more pleased to have it there 
Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man! 

A serpest with an angel’s voice ! a grave 

With flowers bestrewed! and yet few were deceived, 
His virtues being over-done, his face 

Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities 

Too pompously attended, and his speech 

Larded too frequently, and out of time 

With serious phrasaeology—were rents, 

That in his garments opened in spite of him, 
Through which the well accustomed eye could see 
The rottenness of his heart. None deeper blushed, 
As in the all piercing light he stood exposed, 

No longer herding with the holy ones ; 

Yet still he tried to bring his countenance 





| To sanctimonious seeming : but meanwhile, _ 


The shame within. now visible to all, 
His purpose baulked :—the righteous smiled, and even 
Despair itself some signs of laughter gave, 


With every wave that round that bark was heaving, | As ineffeetually he strove to wipe 
His brow, that inward guiltiness defiled. 
Oe ae 


} 
From the Ladies’ Magazine. 


The mourning Jews their shattered ship were leaving; 

With every breeze that on that canvass blew, 

Their failing hope of freedom fainter grew, 

And in that sorrowing and captive crowd, 

A haughty matron stood, of bearing proud ; 

Rich pearls and rubies clustered in her hair, 

'Phat slept upon a brow surpassing fair, 

And garments snowy white around her hung, 

And frankincence and myrrh forth from them flung, 
- * * . * * 


Her foot was placed uponghe slender rail, 

And there she stood. Her cheek was deadly pale, 

Bat once she turned and scornfully surveyed 

The heartless man who would have her betrayed, 

Then with firm accent spoke,—*Shall those wao 
sleep 

Down in the coral regions of the deep, 

At heaven’s last resurrection trump revive, 

In blisfulness immortally to live ?” 

Then from those holy men a voice was heard, 

* Woman! attend ye to this sacred word”— 

* "Phe Lord has seid from Bashan will | free, 

And bring again from out the foaming sea” 

®he heard. They saw her silken mantle wave, 

One fearful leap,—the ocean was her grave. 

The stately bark passed on her lonelyoway, 

And lett no traces but the whitened spray ; 

Nor holy priests in after time could tell, 

The spot where Israel’s hapless daughter > Z 


/_ epee 
From Pollock's Course of Time. 
THE HYPOCRITE. 


He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the courtof heaven, 
To serve the devil in, in virtue’s guise 
- Devoured the widow’s house_and orphan’s bread ; 
In holy phrase transacied villanies 
"That common sinners durst net meddle with. 
At sacred feast, he sat ameng the saints, 
And with his guilty hands touched holiest things. 
And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| And flowers, had wandered far, 
| 
| 
| 


THE PERI AND THE GEM, 
A Peri, from her bower of light 


Checking, at length, her weary flight, 
With but our misty earth in sight 

And love’s bright beaming star— 
“O can”—she cried, “ yon dark orb be 
“ Th’ abode of her I seek to see! 


“ They say she is like Peri fuir, 
“ That young clay-moulded one, 
* And hath a Gem can banish care, 
“ Whose living light should we compare 
* With lustres of the sun, 
“ No more of likeness would be given, 
* Than if we called yon earth a heaven, 


* Love’s star—were that but named her home, 
[| might believe the tale; 
* Bot o'er the dark cold world to roam— 
+ —”T'were seeking pearls on ocean’s foam, 
“ Or diamonds on the gale— 
* No, never was such Gem bestowed 
* On dweller in earth’s dark abode.” 
But now her wing pressed down she felt ;— 
A lowly cot was there, 
Within, a fair young Maiden knelt, 
And childhood, saved from wo and guilt, 
Joined in her soft-breathed prayer— 
“ Ah!” cried the Peri—* now the GEM I see, 
“ The priceless Gum of woman’s charity.” 
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